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Exploration of the Interior of Liberia. 


A thorough exploration of the interior of| 
Liberia and the adjacent country, with refer- 
ence to the establishment of settlements in the 
more healthy regions of that beautiful and 
highly productive part of Africa, and the de- 
velopment of the vast resources of that coun- 
try, is a matter of great importance with 
regard to the progress of the colonization en- 
terprise, and the extension and prosperity of 
We have long de- | 


the Republic of Liberia. 
sired that this work should be undertaken by 


an exploring party, under the direction of 


some scientific man of enterprise and perse- 


verance, and encouraged by the patronage of 


the United States Government, without which 
we feared the work would not probably be 
soon accomplished, as neither our Society nor 


the Liberian government has ever becn able 


to furnish the means necessary to carry on 
such an exploration. We are now happy to 
inform our readers that “ incipient measures 
have been taken towards the reconnoisance 
of the continent of Africa eastward of Liberia.” 
At the solicitation of the Pennsylvania Colo- 


nization Society, with the co-operation of the 


Executive Committee of this Society, and in 
view of the great importance of the mission, 
Commander Lynch, of the United States Navy, 
whose name is familiar to the country, in con- 


sequence of his having headed the Exploring 
Expedition to the Dead Sea, applied to the 
Secretary of the Navy for orders to the coast 
of Africa, with special reference to making 
the necessary inquiries and arranging the pre- 
liminaries for the contemplated exploration. 
Captain Lynch sailed for Africa, via England, 
And in the re- 
cent Report of the Secretary of the Navy, 
we find the following allusion to, and recom- 
mendation of the exploring expedition, under 


on the 13th November last. 


the auspices of this Government : 


“My attention has been invited by the 
Colonization Society of Pennsylvania to the 
necessity of prosecuting some researches into 
the character of the continent of Africa, and 
especially that portion of it lying eastward of|from the natives. 


the settlements of Liberia. 


SEVENTH-DAY, FIFTH MONTH 28, 1853. 


that an exploration of this region would lead 
to the discovery of a broad tract of fertile and 
healthy country, well adapted to the exten- 
sion of that system of colonization which for 
some years past has greatly interested the 
public attention, and more recently attracted 
the favourable consideration of Congress, 

“The proposition submitted to my views 
by the Society, and referred to your approval, 
I regard as one which may be rendered pro- 
ductive of great public advantage, and in re- 
gard to which you might confidently bespeak 
and anticipate the approbation of the country. 
I have therefore not hesitated with your con- 
currence, to give it the aid which it was in 
the power of the Department to bestow. As 
I could not, however, without some special 
appropriation to the object, organize a full 
and effective expedition for the prosecution of 
| this enterprise, | have thought that, by the 
employment of such means as have been pro- 
| vided for the ordinary exigencies of the ser- 
|vice, I might profitably prepare the way for 
such an expedition as Congress might here- 
after think fit to authorize. I have accord- 
ingly directed a preliminary investigation to 
be made by an officer of the navy, whom I 
have attached to the African squadron, with 
orders to devote the months of the coming 
winter to an examination of the necessary 
conditions which this undertaking may re- 
quire. 

“In Commander Lynch, to whom the 
, country is already indebted for important ser- 
| vice in another field, [ have found a prompt 
and ardent volunteer for this employment. 
He is now on his way to the African coast. 
He will land at Liberia, Cape Palmas, and 
other points, and will pursue his inquiries as 
ifar as the river Gaboon, with a view to the 
ascertainment of such localities on the margin 
of the African continent as may present the 
greatest facilities, whether by the river courses 
or by inland routes, for penetrating with least 
hazard to the interior. He will collect infor- 
mation touching the geographical character 
of the country, its means of affording the ne- 
cessary supplies of men and provisions, the 
temper of the inhabitants, whether hostile or 
friendly, the proper precautions to be observed 
to secure the health of a party employed, and 
all other items of knowledge upon which it 
may be proper to prepare and combine the 
forces essential to the success of a complete 
and useful exploration of the interior, In the 
performance of this duty, under the most fa- 
vourable circumstances, he will encounter the 
perils of a climate famed for its unwholesome 
influence upon the white man, and may hard- 
ly hope to escape the exhibition of hostility 
The spirit which has 








It is supposed | prompted him to court this perilous adventure, 


so honourable to his courage and philanthro- 
phy, I trust will enable him to brave every 
hazard with success, and to reserve himself 
for the accomplishment of the great objects to 
which these preparations are directed. In the 
meantime I most earnestly commend the sub- 
ject of the exploration to the early and favour- 
able attention of Congress, with the expression 
of my own conviction that there is no enter- 
prise of the present day that deserves a higher 
degree of favour, or that will more honourably 
signalize the enlightened policy of this Gov- 
ernment in the estimation of the present or 
future generations, It will require a liberal 
appropriation of money, and an enlarged dis- 
cretion, to be confided to the Navy Depart- 
ment, for the organization and arrangement 
of a plan of operations which must embrace 
the employment of a number of men, the sup- 
ply of boats, armaments, and tools, and the 
enlistment of such scientific men as a long and 
laborious inland exploration, beset with dan- 
gers and difficulties, will suggest. : 

‘“‘ With a view to the preparatory operations 
of Commander Lynch, and also in coasidera- 
tion of the need which the African squadron 
has at all times for such an auxiliary, | have 
directed the small steamer Vixen to be pre- 
pared without delay and sent to that coast, to 
constitute a part of the force under the com- 
mand of Commodore Mayo, who is about to 
take charge of the squadron. He will be in- 
structed to furnish Commander Lynch with 
every facility which his position will allow. 
A small sum of money has also been placed 
at the disposal of Commander Lynch, for the 
contingencies of his present services.” —A/fri- 
can Repostiiory. 

—_ 


From the Plough, the Loom and the Anvil. 
; Cotton and its Manufacture in Great Britain. 


The importance of increasing the extent of 
the culture of cotton, and multiplying the 
number of sources from whence it may be 
obtained, is every year becoming more appa- 
rent throughout the British dominions, and the 
interest with which the manufacturers of Eng- 
land are beginning to view the subject is con- 
stantly increasing. The fact that cotton and 
its extensive manufacture in all its varied 
branches is a very important item in the 
prosperity and commercial importance of that 
nation, is sufficient to awaken a degree of 
attention on the part of the Government itself, 
hitherto unprecedented. Mr. Bazley, the 
Chairman of the Chamber of Commerce, at 
Manchester, has recently lectured on the sub- 
ject before the Society of Arts, and his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert. Mr. B. very strong- 
ly urges the necessity of encouraging, by all 
possible means, the growth of cotton in the 











British colonies; stating that this necessity| weigh one pound. ‘Twenty-five pounds of 
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was rendered every day more urgent by “ the| this delicate fibre would encircle the globe at 


limited supply from the United States, and the 
increased competition in the manufacture of 
cotton.” The question has also been widely 
and freely discussed in various English jour- 
nals, and there seems to be one general senti- 
ment in regard to it, and this is the impres- 
sion, that it must be many years before the 
cotton mills of Lancashire can depend upon 
receiving any material proportion of the raw 
material from any other source than the Uni- 
ted States. “If this be so,” he remarks, 
“and you cannot increase your cotton lands, 
nor, by improved cultivation, increase the 
produce of the present cotton-producing area, 
it is evident that the price of the raw material 
must rise, from the combined effects of a 
limited and stationary supply and an increas- 
ed demand.” 

The following facts, connected with this 
question, present the matter in a somewhat 
striking light, and show the continual increase 
of the importation of cotton into Great Britain 
during the last half century : 

In 1800 the raw cotton import- 

ed amounted to - - 

In 1815 to - ° ° 

In1835 to - - - 400,000,000 

In 1851 to - - - 700,000,000 
or about 1000 tons a day. For no less than 
seventeen twentieths of this raw cotton, Great 
Britain ® indebted to the United States, the 
remainder being received from India, Brazil, 
and Egypt. 

From the statistics of Great Britain, we 
learn that about one seventh part of the whole 
amount of cotton imported into that country 
is again exported in a raw state; therefore, 
not less than 600,000,000 pounds were manu- 
factured in the British mills during the year} 
1851, and probably the proportion would hold 
good for 1852. The manufacture of this 
600,000,000 pounds of cotton employs more 
than one anda half million of people annually. 
In the manufacture of the raw cotton, proba- 
bly about one-tenth part is waste, refuse, &c., 
leaving 550,000,000 pounds, one-fourth of 
which only is required for home consumption, 
the other three-fourths being manufactured | 
into goods for exportation. ‘The total value | 
of the cotton manufactures in Great Britain 
during the year 1851, was estimated at £45,.- 
000,000 sterling, or nearly equal to $225,- 
000,000, two-thirds of which, it is believed, 
are paid in wages. Some of the statistics 
connected with the cotton trade are quite curi- 
ous. About 800,000 tons of shipping are 
yearly employed by the various operations 
incident to this business, Every variation of 
a farthing in the pound upon the price of the 
raw material affects the annual consumption 
of Great Britain at least £500,000 sterling. 

Mr. Bazley states, that the cotton machi- 
nery of England “ far exceeds that of any 
other country, although France takes the lead 
on fabrics; that cotton yarn has been pro- 
duced so wonderfully fine in texture as to be 
imperceptible to the naked eye, unless placed 
upon a dark surface, The length of a hank 
of cotton is 840 yards ; it would require more 
than 2000 hanks of this gossamer cotton to 


Pounds. 
56,000,000 
100,000,000 





the equator.” 

One other curious fact in regard to the 
manufacture of cotton in Great Britairt is, that 
about two hundred and fifty thousand barrels 
of flour, costing not less than £750,000 ster- 
ling, or $3,750,000, are consumed annually 
in the process of starching the fibres while 
being prepared for weaving—an item of no 
small importance in the business, 


—S 


MAD DOGS. 


In the present apprehension of hydrophobia, 
the following extract from Youatt’s work on 
the Dog may be useful, by informing those 
who dread the disease that there is a sure 
preventive. 


“The wound should be thoroughly washed 
and cleansed as soon as possible after the bite 
is inflicted ; no sucking of the part, as is ad- 
vised by many, for the purpose of extracting 
the poison, as the presence of a small abra- 
sion of the lips would most assuredly subject 
the parts to inoculation. If the wound be 
ragged, the edges may be taken off with a 
pair of sharp scissors. The wound must then 
be thoroughly cauterized with nitrate of sil- 
ver (lunar caustic), being sure to introduce 
the caustic into the very depths of the wound, 
so that it will reach every particle of poison 
that may have insinuated itself into the flesh. 


If the wound is too small to admit the stick of 


caustic, it may be enlarged by the knife, tak- 
ing care, however, not to carry the poison 
into the fresh cut, which can be avoided by 
wiping the knife at each incision, 
silver is a most powerful neutralizer of speci- 
fic poison, and the affected parts will soon 
come away with the slough, no dressings being 
necessary, except perhaps olive oil, if there 
should be much inflammation of the parts,” 

If the above plan be pursued, the patient 
need be under no apprehension as to the result, 
but make his mind perfectly easy on the point. 
This is the course generally pursued by all 
the veterinary surgeons of Europe, and there 
are few of them who have not, some time in 
their practice, been bitten by rabid animals, 
Nevertheless, we never hear of their having 
suffered any bad effects from such accidents, 

If lunar caustic be not on hand, the wound 
may be seared with red-hot iron, which will 
answer as good a purpose, although much 
more painful in its operation. 

Mr. Blaine, in closing his able and scientific 
article on this subject, very justly remarks : 
“ Would I could instil into such minds the 
uncertainty of the disease appearing at all, 
even when no means have been used, and the 
perfect security they may feel who have sub- 
mitted to the preventive treatment detailed 
above. I have been bitten several times— 


Youatt several times also; yet, in neither of 


us was any dread occasioned. Our experi- 
ence taught us the absolute certainty of the 
preventive means; and such | take it upon 
me to pronounce they always prove, when 
performed with dexterity and judgment.” 


Nitrate of 


Richard Shackleton’s Letters, 
To Lyp1a SHACKLETON. 


Brookfield, 14th of Tenth mo., 1787. 

[R. S, was at that time joined with several 
Friends, on a religious visit to meetings in the 
province of Ulster.} 

Those who go on these errands had need, 
indeed, to be wise as serpents—harmless as 
doves. They had need know their own spi- 
rits kept under proper discipline, who disci- 
pline others; they had need to put on Christ; 
his holy, humble, patient nature should be 
their clothing. Well, my dear Lydia, after 
all, it is a cause worth contending for. How- 
ever we be employed in this world, we must, 
in a little time, certainly leave it. If in this life 
we shall have been favoured with being sen- 
sible of the spirit and power of Christianity, 
and qualified to bear witness of it to others, 
in such manner as the great Author of it shall 
have been pleased to appoint, whether by 
word and doctrine, life and conversation, or 
all together—then we shall not have lived in 
vain; we shall have answered the most noble 


purposes of life, and not have been as the 
beasts that perish, that eat, drink, and sleep, 
grovel for a stated time on the earth, then lie 
down and die, and their memorial decays with 
their bodies. 


Not so thy illustrious ancestors, 
my dear child. They stood before princes, 


and advocated the cause of Christ before the 
great men of the earth; they thought it no 
shame, but their great honour, to be perse- 
cuted and imprisoned for the testimony of 
Jesus. 


They despised that shame and false 
delicacy, which was for saving self, and the 
honour and reputation and estimation of self; 


they made a sacrifice of all, a whole burnt 
offering, unto the Lord their God ; they chose 


rather to suffer affliction with his people, than 
to enjoy the transient, unsubstantial pleasures 


of sin for a season; they patiently bore the 
cross, and doubtless, now wear the crown which 


fadeth not away, as all earthly grandeur does, 

Let my dear cousin Mary Mellor read 
this. I love her, and the numerous good 
qualities which she is possessed of. I wish 
her to join thee hand in hand, that ye may 
go up together to the house of the Lord, (the 
place where his honour dwells,) rejoicing in 
feeling the approbation of Heaven to your 
spirits, and cemented in a spiritual as well as 
natural union. 

And now my very dear Lydia, farewell. 
May thou and thy husband be graciously 


continued objects of Divine regard and help, 


prays, 
Your truly affectionate father, 
R. 8. 





On Prayer.—Many things in the world are 
necessarily intermitted, because they are tied 
to place or times; all places, all times are not 
convenient for them; but in case of prayer it 
is otherwise, it seeks no place, it attends no 
time. It is not necessary we should come to 
the church, or expect a sabbath or a holiday ; 
prayer is left sabbathless, and admits no rest, 
no intermission at all; if our hearts be clean, 
we must, as our apostle commands us, lift 
them up everywhere at all times, and make 
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eee) 


every place a church, every day a sabbath, 
every hour canonical. As you go to the 
market, as you stand in the streets, as you 
walk in the fields —in all these places ye 
may pray as well, and with as good accept- 
ance, as in the church. 


For you yourselves 


character and standing of others, walk in love 
and in the fear of the Lord; then will the 
hearts of the burden-bearers be comforied, 


and the little ones encouraged by their exam- 


ple, will be enabled to journey forward to- 
wards that city whose walls are salvation and 


are temples of the Holy Ghost, if the grace of | whose gates praise, B. 


God be in you, more precious than any of 
those which are made with hands.—John 
Hale, 


For “The Friend.” 


THE BURDEN-BEARERS. 


oe 


LACONICS. 
Written for “The Friend.” 
Any acquisition or any pleasure, which has 
for its object merely the gratification of the 
senses, and unconnected with anything of an 


Perhaps there has never been a period in instructive character, is very unworthy the 


our religious Society, when the hands of the 
burden-bearers have been more weakened, 
and their knees more ready to smite together, 
than at the present time, Why is it thus? 





pursuit of immortal and accountable beings. 


It has been asserted that whilst Sir Walter 
Scott was pouring forth volume after volume 


Are we not still, in unmerited mercy, favour. |of his Scotch novels, which were being disse- 
ed at seasons with renewed evidences that the minated over the greater part of the enlight- 
Lord is yet watching over us; that He hus ened globe, he would not permit them to be 


not entirely cast off his people, though so! 
many among them have wandered far from 
him, and forsaking “ the Fountain of living 
waters, have hewn out to themselves cisterns, | 
broken cisterns which contain no water.” 
And, though to us as a people, does indeed 
belong “ coniusion of face,” yet have we not 
cause still to trust in Him who led forth the 
children of Israel out of Egypt, and redeemed 
them from the hand of their enemies. Is it! 
not sometimes a want of faith in this invinci- 
ble Captain, which produces anxiety and fear 
in the minds of many, who, if they would 
more confidingly rely upon the Lord of Hosts, 
would be spared many anxious moments—| 
many hours of tossing. 
Let these remember how it was when the! 
disciples of our Lord were in their little bark, 
the waves arose, and in their view threatened | 





to overwhelm them; but He also arose, “ re- 
buked the wind and said unto. the sea, Peace, 
be still! and the wind ceased, and there was 
a great calm.” Ah! if He is with us, though | 


it may be as “in the hinder part of the ship| 
asleep on a pillow,” yet we may believe that| 


he will not allow those to perish who kee 


read in his own family ! 

A correspondence between two individuals 
should be so conducted, that whilst the writer 
is amusing and instructing his friend, he 
should also be improving his own mind. 

The tolerators of vocal and instrumental 
music would do well to remember, that the 
Italians, who are considered the most perfect 
masters of these arts, are likewise the most 
effeminate, probably, of any other nation in 
the world who have advanced as far as them- 
selves in civilization. ‘The domestic morals 
of these people are in the most deplorable 
condition, and it would appear that this is 
produced, or at least nurtured, by the attend- 
ance on balls, masquerades, &c., of which 
music is an accompaniment, and ia the culti- 
vation of music itself, 

The irregularities of men of genius are fre- 
quently overlooked or palliated by their bio- 
graphers, on account of those very talents 
which they have perverted. 

The declaration of our Lord is, “ Unto 


near to him, and with whom he condescends| Whomsoever much is given, of him shall be 


to company. 

May then the hands of the upright burden- 
bearers be strengthened, and they be comforted 
by Him whom their souls love. Though they 
may be insensible of it ; yet I doubt not, there 
are many among those who are younger in 
years, and upon whom the heat and burden 
of the day have not yet fallen, who love these 
‘“‘for their works’ sake,” and whose feeble 


much also required.” 
—— 
For “ The Friend.” 


Facing Difficulties where they Arise. 


It is not probable the troubles of the church 
will soon subside, Satan has a powerful in- 
fluence over the human mind in many ways. 
Even those who wish to uphold the standard 


prayers are offered in secret to the Father of of Truth, have their treasures in earthen ves- 


mercies, for their support and preservation : 
though at the very time they plead thus for 
their beloved and valued elder Friends, they 
are very sensible that they themselves are 
among the hindermost of the flock, and are 
often ready to doubt whether they have any 
claim to be numbered with it. 

May all of us then, under a sense of our 
own individual weakness and short-coming, 
seek to build up one another in the most holy 
faith ; let us leave those things which are be- 
hind, and closely watching against that spirit 
Which would seek to lay waste the religious 


sels; and while they direct their testimony 
against error, it may be mixed with a degree 
of prejudice against Friends, whom they con- 
sider as supporting unsound doctrines. In 
some places the number who feel the danger 
of giving countenance to innovation upon our 
doctrines or testimonies, is very small, They 
have no doubt much discouragement to en- 
counter, and fear often that their testimony 
for the Truth has little effect. These are to 
be much felt for by their brethren who are in 
larger meetings, where the ‘Truth is maintain- 
ed in a good degree of its own authority. But 





however small and weak they may be, let 
them remember that the soldiers of Christ do 
not go a warfare at their own charge, nor 
have they to rely upon their own armour or 
their own wisdom, Their reliance must be 
placed altogether upon his direction and power, 
and whatever they do under his command, 
will accomplish the purpose unto which he 
sends it. ‘They may not be able to see it, 
but it will enter the hearts of those who advo- 
cate a wrong cause, and will tend to weaken 
their confidence in it; and in the Lord’s time, 
if they keep their posts faithfully in their re- 
spective meetings, the Truth through their 
constancy will rise into dominion, Their 
humble endurance of suffering, and delivering 
their sentiments in the meekness and gentle- 
ness of Christ, will carry conviction, that the 
ground on which they stand is the only safe 
one ; that they have no other object but to 
maintain the cause which the Society was 
appointed to uphold, and the spirit in which 
they act will give weight and authority to 
their opinions, The Holy Spirit will sustain 
their testimony, and produce an effect that 
they may not at once be permitted to see; 
and even if they should never behold it as 
they desire, their reward will be sure, even 
that peace which passes human understand- 
ing; and the children will feel and acknow- 
ledge it and be brought, we may hope, as 
they grow in years, to maintain the same bless- 
ed cause. It was under the influence of the 
Spirit of Christ that George Fox and Robert 
Barclay, and other faithful standard bearers, 
deiended the Truth against all descriptions of 
error, both in doctrine and in the desertion of 
sound government in the church. They kept 
their posts in the Society which the Lord made 
them instrumental ia gathering and cherish- 
ing, and preserving upon the true foundation ; 
facing the difficulties as they occurred from 
the errors of their brethren, United together 
in the bonds and the fellowship of the Gospel, 
the little Society of Friends at that day was 
as a city set upon a hill, that could not be hid, 
giving light to all around it. As the psalmist 
says, “Jerusalem is builded as a city that is 
compact together, whither the tribes go up, 
the tribes of the Lord unto the testimony of 
Israel to give thanks unto the name of the 
Lord ; for there are set thrones of judgment, 
the thrones of the house of David ;” and he 
adds, “ Pray for the peace of Jerusalem, they 
shall prosper that love thee. Peace be within 
thy walls, and prosperity within thy palaces, 
For my brethren and companions’ sake, I will 
now say, Peace be within thee.” 





A Soldier’s Testimony.—* Sir,” said an 
old soldier to the Secretary of the London 
Peace Society at the close of one of his lec- 
tures on peace, “ Sir, what you have related, 
I have seen, and much more, I was on the 
field of Waterloo; and there I saw on a plat 
of ground not much larger than a gentleman’s 
garden, siz thousand of my fellow-men with 
mangled limbs, dead or dying,” 

Could we see the operations of war with 
our own eyes, as we do the effects of intem- 
perance, what tales of atrocity, anguish and 
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horror might we tell! But these the friends 
of peace know not by their own experience or 
observation ; and those who do, are reluctant 
to disclose them. 



















































For ‘The Friend.” 
COMMON THINGS. 


The sweetest things are commonest,— 
Blue sky, green earth and sparkling streams :— 
Then why, with such pure glories blest,— 
So turbulent our waking dreams? 
Because we know not what we have ; 
The blinded heart is Mammon’s slave. 


The monarch, trimmed in purple pride, 
Joyed once, on tiny feet to tread ; 
The poorest beggar once doth ride, 
To the same rest with crown’d dead: 
Nor there alone alike, the fate 
Of humbly noble,—meanly great ! 


All voices, from yon dome above 
To the sea’s depths, this lesson breathe; 
“The royalty of heaven is love; 
Love for all things, above, beneath : 
With this,—serfs may look down on kings; 
Without,—men are earth’s meanest things 1” 
H. 


——=<= 


Selected. 
THY WILL BE DONE. 


Searcher of hearts! from mine erase 
All thoughts that should not be, 
And in its deep recesses trace 
My gratitude to Thee! 


Hearer of prayer! Oh guide aright 
Each word and act of mine, 

Life’s battles teach me how to fight, 
And be the victory thine. 


Giver of all,—for every good 
In the Redeemer came,— 

For shelter, raiment, and for food, 
I thank Thee in His name. 


Father and Son and Holy Ghost, 
The glorious three in one, 

Thou knowest best what I need most, 
And let Thy will be done. 


——=<_ 


Selected. 


LITTLE THINGS. 


Scorn not the slightest word or deed, 
Nor deem it void of power; 

There’s fruit in each wind-wafted seed, 
Waiting its natal hour. 


A whispered word may touch the heart, 
And call it back to life ; 

A look of love bid sin depart, 
And still unholy strife. 


No act falls fruitless ; none can tell 
How vast its power may be; 

Nor what results enfolded dwell 
Within it, silently. 


Work and despair not: give thy mite, 
Nor care how small it be; 

Gop is with all that serve the Right, 
The holy, true, and free ! 





Slaves in the United States.—The census 
statistics show that the number of slaves in 
the United States was 697,879, in 1790, and 
in 1850 it was 3,170,539, showing an increase 
of 2,481,692 since 1790. From 1830 to 
1840 the annual increase of slaves was 47,- 
831, and from 1840 to 1850 it was 69,223, 
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and from 1850 to 1860 it will probably be as| by evaporation is 200,000. It is a very sim. 
much as 80,000. The number of slaves in| ple process which reduces the brine to solar 
the United States in 1820 was 1,538,128,|salt. Large square vats are made, into which 
which is about half the amount of the present |the brine is allowed to flow from tubes of 
slave population, Jt thus appears that the | wood, called “* pump-logs,”) and when the vats 
slave population of this country has been dou- | are nearly filled with the water, it is exposed 
bled within the last thirty years. ‘The in-|to the sun’s rays, and when the agua (water) 
crease of slaves within the last ten years was|is evaporated, beautiful quadrangular and 
692,234, and it is probable the increase will|hexangular crystals make their appearance. 
be 800,000 during the next ten years. In|'This is the process which is carried on very 
1860 the slaves will be about 4,000,000. ‘At/extensively, at the present time, at Salina, 
the end of the next thirty years they will be| Syracuse, and Liverpool. 
about six millions and a half, and at the com-| In regard to the quantity of salt which all 
mencement of the next century, they will not|the works manufacture annually, it would be 
fall far short of thirteen millions. safe to say, that not far from 5,000,000 of 
—_— bushels are made every year, When all the 
works are in operation, about 1000 cords of 
wood are consumed daily. How many teams, 
hands, and boatmen, then, must be employed 
in keeping the works in fuel? To say the 
least of it, the business of manufacturing salt 
at Syracuse is immense. Every year, vats 
and works are being put up ; and the idea has 
been thrown out frequently among us, as well 
as elsewhere, that we can make as good an 
article of salt in Salina as can be found in 
any other part of the globe. 

We have a great variety of soil in this 
county. In the eastern part, there is lime- 
stone, clay-slate, and some alluvial deposits. 
In the western part, we have chestnut-soil— 
that is to say, soil of a light and sandy nature, 
It is excellent land for wheat, and will produce 
almost any thing that is common to our cli- 





From the Plough, the Loom and the Anvil. 


Onondaga County—lts Salt Works—Produc- 
tions, &e, 


Perhaps there is no county in the State of 
New York possessed of so many natural ad- 
vantages us Onondaga, We have limestone, 
gypsum, slate-rock, various kinds of clay, 
chalk, and some considerable granite, Our 
lime is very valuable, not only for building 
purposes, but it is a most excellent thing to 
heavy, clayey lands, In Manlius, plaster of 
Paris is found in great abundance ; but [ am 
inclined to think that it is nct used quite so 
liberally as it was eight or ten years since. It 
is taken in the stone to different parts of the 
county, and is then ground up for use. The 
Onondaga salt springs are extensively known, 
The product of salt from these springs is im-|mate, But slate is found along the Seneca 
mense. Many hundreds of thousands of bush- | river, (a beautiful stream,) and marl is abun- 
els of salt are manufactured annually from the | dant in almost every swamp in the western 
Salina and other springs around Onondaga|part of the county. I think the corn crop 
lake. This season, the proprietors of the dif- | succeeds about as well in the western portion 
ferent blocks entered into an agreement not | of the county as any which we can raise ; and 
to make more than 20,000 bushels from each | oats, barley, wheat, &c., do exceedingly well. 
work. In future, it is expected on the part of} We have many thriving villages in Onon- 
the proprietors of the works, that salt will be|daga. Jordan, Elbridge, Fayetteville, and 
manufactured at a much cheaper rate than it | Baldwinsville, are all fine, lively towns. Sy- 
has been within the past few years, The rea-|racuse is getting to be truly the “ Central 
son of this expectancy is, that coal will be | City,” as all of our State, and numerous other 
bought cheaper in the Syracuse market, for | Conventions, are held at this enterprising and 
time to come, than formerly ; and the cause| wealthy city. It is destined to become one of 
of this change in the price of coal must be| the largest places in our State, 
ascribed to the fact, that we are shortly to W. Tappan, 
have a railroad completed from Binghampton | Baldwinsville, N. Y., February, 1853. 
to Syracuse, thus connecting the latter place wang 
with the Pennsylvania coal mines, and hence| Inthe year 1672, when throughout Great 
the reduction in the price of pabulum, ‘The | Britain only six stage-coaches were constant- 
salt works will undoubtedly make use of coal|ly going, a pamphlet was written for their 
instead of wood, for it is calculated that one | suppression, and among the many grave rea- 
ton of coal will go as far towards boiling down|sons given against their continuance, it is 
the brine as two cords of wood. If coal can| stated, ‘ these stage-coaches make gentlemen 
be furnished in the city of Syracuse for $3|come to London on every small occasion, 
per ton, as doubless it can be, it would cer-| which otherwise they would not do but upon 
tainly be wise policy in “ salt-boilers” to pur-| urgent necessity ; nay, the convenience of the 
chase it in preference to wood, for the latter| passage makes their wives often come up, 
article uniformly brings about $4 per cord in| who rather than come such a journey on 
the vicinity of the works. It is worthy of re-| horseback, would stay at home. Here, when 
mark, however, that timber is getting to be a| they have come to town, they must presently 
scarce article with us in Onondaga, and per-| be in the mode, get fine clothes, go to plays, 
haps wood will never be cheaper than it now|and treats, and by these means get such a 
is, in consequence of the introduction of coal| habit of idleness and love of pleasure, that 
as fuel. they are uneasy ever after.” 

The vats used for making solar salt cover 
an area of about 140 acres, and the number 
of bushels which are annually manufactured 
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Never run in debt unless you see a way to 
get out. 
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THE FRIEND. 
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For “The Friend.” | very quickly, and William Davies came no 
FRIENDS IN WALES. more to meet me, nor any other Friends, for 
; 4 many years ; yet he afterwards came among 
a Friends, and continued with them to the end 
Richard Davies now felt constrained to visit | of his days, and was buried among them. It 
some young men, who had been his compan-|so happened that | had never a blow among 
ions and fellow professors of religion before | them ; and if I had received any, I had learn- 
he was convinced of the Truth. His labours |ed of Christ Jesus, my Lord and Master, to 
with them were blessed, insomuch that two or | suffer patiently for his name’s sake, and not 
three were through the Lord’s blessing en-|to depart from him, though my trials, tempta- 
nbled to feel the truth of the doctrines which | tions and afflictions, were not a few; so that [ 
Richard upheld, and were strengthened to| may say with the apostle, ‘ But none of these 
make public profession thereof. When those | things move me, neither count I my life dear 
who were convinced amounted to four, Rich-! unto myself, so that I might finish my course 





ard believed it would be right for them to 
meet together for Divine worship “in the 
name of the Lord;” remembering, he says, 
“the promise of Christ, who said, * Where 
two or three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst of them,’ So 
we all agreed to meet together, but none of us 
had a house of his own to meet in. We de- 
termined therefore to meet upon a hill ona 
common, as near as we could for the conve- 
niency of each other, we living some miles 
distant one from another. ‘There we met io 
silence, to the wonder of the country. When 
the rain and weather beat upon us on one side 
of the hill, we went to the other side. We 
were not free to go into any of the neighbours’ 
inclosures, for they were so blind, dark and 
ignorant, that they looked upon us as witches, 
and would go away from us, some crossing 
themselves with their hands about their fore- 
heads and faces,” 

This little company of youthful seekers 
after righteousness, were after a time dispers- | 
ed. One of them, who must have been quite 
young, was through the kind care of Friends, | 
placed an apprentice with that honourable 
elder in the ‘l'ruth, William Shewen, of South- 
wark, London. One of the other young men '| 
was at this time in the army of Cromwell, and 
on obtaining a discharge he removed into 
Gloucestershire amongst Friends, The third | 
one was William Davies, who continued to| 
meet with Richard, some time after the other 
two had left the place. On one occasion of 
their meeting, Richard says, “A foul, dark 
spirit possessed him, so that the little time we 
were together, was not comfortable to me; 
and when we had broke up the meeting, by 
way of discourse, he asked me, How | did 
think we should stand in the face of the whole 
country? I answered him with great zeal, 
The serpent, the serpent, the same that be- 








with joy.’ ” 

Richard was now left without any compa- 
nion in religious profession, and before the 
close of 1658, felt a freedom to go and visit 
Friends in London. He found many faithful 
brethren and sisters there, and was satisfied 
to remain there for a time, following his trade 
of a felt maker. But although Richard was 
glad to be amongst Friends, and to have the 
opportunity of attending religious meetings, 
he was not clear of Wales, nor of a concern 
for the spreading of the ‘Truth among its in- 
habitants. He was afraid to allow the exer- 
cise he felt for that part of the island to have 
free course in his mind, lest he should feel 
himself drawn thither. He informs us, ** When 
anything would come into my mind of my 


native country, barren and uninhabited of 


Friends and Truth, | endeavoured to shut it 
out, and to keep where I was, and I did what 
I could ; but all my fair pretences and reason- 
ings would not do, I was disobedient to the 
Lord, and trouble and sorrow, and judgment 


command, to go to my own country, to stand 
a witness for him there. In this my disobe- 


|dience, I continued till [ lost his presence, 


and he smote me with trouble within and pain 
in my bones, that I could not work nor la- 
bour. In this time Friends of London were 
very kind and careful of me, and would freely 
have administered unto me, but | was not 
willing to accept of anything from them, so 
long as [ had of my own. My pain of body 
and spirit increased upon me, till at last | was 
forced to bow to the will of the great God, 
who was too strong fur me; and reasoning 
with him one night, upon the bed of my sor- 
rows, he showed me clearly that I was to go 
to my own country; and | was made willing 


to give up to go, if he would be pleased to| 


let me know his will and pleasure by this sign 


guiled the woman in Paradise, hath beguiled | and token, that he would remove my pain. | 


thee; thou wilt not be able to stand, 


And | also reasoned with him thus: that 1 was alone, 


while we were yet discoursing, | saw my | like a pelican in the wilderness, or a sparrow 


master coming, who was also convinced, but} on a house top. 


The Lord still commanded 


was not faithful to that good Spirit that con-| me to go, showing that he would provide an 


vinced him of the ‘Truth, and showed what he| help-meet for me. 


And when I[ had made a 


ought to do, but did it not; yet he continued | covenant with the Lord to go, immediately 
loving to Friends, and frequented their meet-| my pain was removed, and | had peace and 


ings to his latter end. 


As | looked back || quietness of mind and spirit. 


l arose next 


saw him coming towards us, with two women| morning, and went to my work; and when 
following him ; the one was his wife, my cruel} those tender Friends, that had a regard for 


mistress, the other was his sister. 


‘They both} me in my sickness, came to see me that morn- 


had staves in their hands, and when they |ing, | was gone to work; which was to their 
came unto us, the sister began to beat her| admiration.” 


brother, my master,—and my mistress set a 


‘Thus the Lord was mindful of poor Merio- 


beating of William Davies, So his trial came | nethshire, and was preparing efficient labour- 
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ers of the Gospel for that neglected field. 
Richard was passing through conflicts and 
exercises to qualify him for more extensive 
usefulness there, and the Lord would give him 
a companion to go with him, also anointed 
and called to the work of the ministry. He 
felt that he might yet tarry a few months in 
London, and in the assurance that the Lord 
would provide a wife for him, although he 
knew not where she was, or who she was, he 
rested contented. At last on one occasion 
being at Horsleydown meeting, in Southwark, 
he heard a young woman bear testimony 
against an “evil ranting spirit,” which was 
manifested in those days in opposition to 
Friends. The impression was then made 
upon his mind, that this young woman was 
in the Lord’s ordering providence, to be his 
wife, and to go with him to dark, desolate 
Welchpool, as a help-meet indeed. When 
meeting was over. he drew somewhat near 
her, yet said nothing to her, although he did 
not know when or where he should sce her 
again. So they parted. 

(To be continued.) 
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Extract of a Letter from Samuel Fothergill 
to Sarah Brown, 


Many are the besetments and probations of 
a mind awakened to seek an inheritance 
among the blessed, and of various kinds they 
are; but the mighty arm is revealed and laid 
bare, for all those that refuse to be comforted 
without it. Many are the low places the 
righteous tread, and in the line of their expe- 
| rience deep answers deep; some are brought 


2 ° . i ° . 
from him came upon me, for not obeying his | upon us through our inadvertency and negli- 


| gence ; let us then inquire the cause, and re- 
move it; sometimes the heavens are made as 
\brass to us, to teach us how to want, and, 
| like winter seasons, to strengthen our roots, 
| that we grow not top heavy ; but in all things, 
‘our heavenly Father deals with us tenderly, 
|and for our good. 
Let, therefore, thy attention be steady to 
him for counsel and guidance, and he will not 
‘forsake thee in the time of thy secret bewail- 
ings, but spread a table for thee in the desert. 
Oh! that our youth might thus awfully bow 
under the operation of the Lord’s hand, that 
their minds might be subject to him, whose 
we are, and whom we ought to serve in the 
|spirit of our minds, * * He is ofien with 
his people when they perceive it not: he 
dwelis in thick darkuess often, and was as 
certainly the mighty help of Israel, when they 
groaned in anguish in the land of Egypt, as 
when the glory of the Lord filled the temple, 
at the feast of dedication. 1 commend thee 
to him, seek him diligently, serve him honest- 
ly, and follow on to know his requirings, with 
full purpose of heart to be faithful thereto ; 
and no weapon formed against thee will pros- 
per, nor any place be allotted so low in which 
the omnipotent arm will not sustain. 








It appears by the census that the consump- 
tion of spirituous liquors in the United States 
reaches the enormous quantity of eighty-six 
millions of gallons annually, equal to six gal- 
lons for every adult person, 
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COLOURED SCHOOL STATISTICS. 
Il. CHARITY SCHOOLS. 
(Concluded from page 28.) 


Raspberry Street Night Schools closed a five 
months’ session, Feb. 24th. 
Men’s School, Principal and two male Assistants. 


Number of pupils at the close of the term, 131 ; average, 50. 
Women’s School, Principal and four Assistants. 


Number of pupils at the close of the term, 217; average, 50. 


Both schools had well qualified and industrious | 


teachers. The grateful pupils made very fair pro- 
gress in Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic. 

Men’s Night School at the New Institute, closed a 
three months’ session, March 3d. 


Number of pupils at the close of the term, 36; average, 18. 


This was also a well conducted and useful school. 


III. SCHOOLS CONNECTED WITH BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTIONS. 

House of Refuge,* corner of Poplar and William 
streets. Established in 1850. 

Boys’ School has a Principal and one Assistant 
—male teacher. 

Number of inmates, lst March, 87. Sessions 
from 5 to 74, A. M., and from 54 to 8, Pp. M., the even- 
ing session on Saturday being omitted. 

Girls’ School has one teacher. Number of in- 
mates, lst March, 39. .Qne session, from 2 to 5, 
P.M. 

Being schools of discipline as well us of instruc- 
tion ; the order is excellent, and the scholars make 
fair progress in their studies. Their last session in 
the week is principally devoted to reading the Bible, 
or Sacred History. At the close the scholars receive 
books from their respective libraries, which are read 
and returned the following week. 

Orphans’ Shelter, Thirteenth street above Callow- 
hill. Established in 1822. Principal and one As- 
sistant. 

Number of inmates, March Ist, 68; of whom 
about 12 are too small to be in school. Those who 
do attend are from 4 to 10 years old. 


The school is conducted principally as an infant ; 


school, and is in a flourishing state. 


IV. PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


No. of scholars. 
M’hl, M’h1, 
Estab. 1e52. 1853. 
Sarah M. Douglass, Institute Building, 


Lombard street above Seventh, - - 1835 12 16 
Margaretta Forten, 92 Lombard street, - 1r50 16 16 
Amelia Bogle, Pine street above Teuth, - 1x41 25 7 


Ann Bishop, Lombard street near Sixth, 1846 14 14 
Adam Driver, corner of Fifth aud Gaskill 

streets, - - - - - . - 1850 38 37 
Elizabeth Clark, do. 1850 40 40 
Emeline Higgins, 4 Raspberry street, 1x40 2404 
Ada Hinton, 6 Locust street, - = - 1349 5B 
Sarah Gordon, 9 Rodman street, - 1849 24 25 
Diana Smith, Prosperous allvy, - 1836 20 10 
Emeline Curtis, 62 Gaskill street, - 1850 =. 23 19 


Cascella Peterson, Brown street above 


Ann Thompson, Barclay street, - 1852 15 
Fourth, - - . - - - 1852 16 
Margaret Montier, Emeline street, 1e52 13 
Maria Johnson, 24 Burd s court, - 1852 9 
Sarah Aun Gordon, 53 Pine street, - 1252 6 
Elizabeth Middleton, Lombard street ab. 
Seventh, Sere ane Le a 1853 26 
261 
Add for two schools discontinued between 
March I, 1852, and 1353, say - - + 20 
281 325 


S. M. Douglass teaches higher branches than are 
taught in grammar schools. No other school at 
present has a mineral cabinet and philosophical ap- 
paratus. An arrangement has been made with the 
managers of the Institute, by which she will at all 
times have 26 girls preparing for admission into 
their school. 

M. Forten, E. Middleton, and A. Hinton, teach 
branches similar to those taught in grammar schools, 
the first named being the only one that receives 
boarding scholars. All the others teach nothing 
more than the elementary branches. All teach 





* Schools marked thus have Libraries. 


| plain sewing, and the greater number add orna- 


mental needlework and knitting. 

Note.—All the teachers of the private schools are 
| coloured except E. Middleton; of all other schools 
they are white except C. L. Reason and G. Mapes, 
| of the Institute. 


1 
SUMMARY OF THE DAY SCHOOLS. 
Allowing 150 scholars for the Clifton street Infant 
School, 58 for The Shelter, and 126 for the Re- 
fuge, there were in the public and charity schools, 





March Ist, 1853, - - ~ - 1914 
In private schools, - . - - - 325 
2239 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


There is no register kept in any school denoting 
standard of scholarship, nor is there any system of 
| rewards offered for the purpose of exciting emula- 
| tion. 

When the Sheppard School was established, it 
was feared by some that the Coates street school 
} would be injured thereby, but the fact proves the 
contrary. So also some feared that the Grammar 
| Schools would be injured by the establishment of 
the Institute for Coloured Youth; but the former 
were never so well attended, or in so prosperous a 
condition as at present. 

The irregular attendance of scholars (unavoid- 
able in a majority of cases), particularly in the 
larger and more advanced schools, imposes extra 
labour upon teachers, prevents a thorough classifi- 
cation, and makes the recitations less spirited than 
they otherwise would be. Of all men and women 
who labour for the good of others, none are more 
worthy of appreciation than the faithful teachers 





of our coloured schools. 
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South American Tigers. 


The shores of the Magdalena are in some 
places much infested by the South American 
tigers. ‘These animals are sometimes large, 
and are fierce and dangerous ; but the Indians 
have a mode of killing them, in which they 
are very expert, and which affords a test of 
their boldness and self-possession. An Eng- 
lish naturalist on board the Bolivar, expressed 
|a wish to obtain the head of one of these sav- 
|age animals, and an Indian offered to gratify 
him for the small reward of adollar. So 
| taking a piece of spoiled beef in a bag, a short 
lance in his hand, and with his long knife 
/stuck at his side, he jumped into the water 
and swam to the shore. After penetrating a 
little way into the forest, he made a fire on 
the ground and began to roast the meat, by 
the smell of which a large tiger was soon at- 
tracted, and, on approaching the place, crawl- 
ed slowly towards him on his belly, like a cat 
watching a mouse. These things were ob- 
served from a safe distance by some of the 
passengers, who were still more astonished at 
the sequel. The Indian was seated by the 
fire, as the tiger moved slowly on, with the 
bag laid over the roasting meat, his knife at 
his side, and the sharp lance, about three feet 
long, in his hand, with its butt on the ground, 
by his foot, and the point raised to a slanting 
position towards the animal. When within 
springing distance, he snatched away the bag ; 
and the tiger, as if fearing he was removing 
the meat, crouched and sprang directly towards 
him, With the greatest coolness, however, 
the Indian received him on the point of his 
spear, which penetrated his chest, and passed 
through his back; and then, with a dexterous 
management of the weapon he threw him over 








on his back, and drawing his long keen knife, 
instantly cut off his head !—Evening Post, 





At the General Post-Office in Great Britain, 
during the last six years, the average increase 
amounts to no less than 260,000 letters, and 
14,000 newspapers, daily. It is estimated 
that the number of letters which will pass 
through the General Post-Office in the present 
year will be about 95,000,000—the newspa- 
pers nearly 2,000,000—over and above the 
number which passed through it in 1846, 
though the reduced postage has been in ope- 
ration for some years, 


— 


A Washington letter says:—“ The Gov- 
ernment has determined not to attempt to use 
force in the subjection of the Florida Indians, 
but to proceed with the surveys of the lands 
there, believing that all that is necessary is to 
convince the Indians that the process of settle- 
ment is to go on quietly, in order to induce 
them to give up their hostile demonstrations, 
and accept of terms to peaceably join their 
friends west of Arkansas.” 


THE FRIEND. 


FIFTH MONTH 28, 1853. 





We have been in no haste to reply to the 
strictures of the ** British Friend,” on the re- 
marks that appeared in our 20th number, in 
reference to “Uncle ‘Tom’s Cabin.” We 
think they bear evidence of a spirit “ distin- 
guishable from pure wisdom,” and as we have 
always felt kindly towards the Editors of that 
journal, and rejoiced in their efforts to defend 
the doctrines and testimonies of our religious 
Society from modern innovations, we regret 
that anything we have said on the subject, 
should have called them forth, Still we can 
see nothing in their strictures that in anywise 
invalidates our arguments, or that screens the 
popular Novel of the day, from the action of 
the testimony which Friends have heretofore 
borne against all works of fiction, 

The Editors allege that “ this testimony is 
not founded on Novels being works of fiction 
merely, but on account of the false and perni- 
cious sentiments which they inculcate and 
exemplify,” and that they consider Uncle 
‘Tom’s Cabin “as an exception to a general 
rule, because it enforces no deleterious senti- 
ments, and is founded on fact.’ We think 
the reason for the exception, would, if correct, 
render the general rule little better than a 
dead letter. If it applies to this one, it is 
equally applicable to other works of fiction of 
a similar character ; and the press is teeming 
with novels and romances, said by critics to 
come within this class: the only way to dis- 
cover that they are not such as they are repre- 
sented, is to read them, and thus the door 
would be thrown open for our members to in- 
dulge without restraint in this most pernicious 
literature, 

How can any one have “the fullest unity 
with the testimony of our Society in regard to 
the objectionable character and injurious ten- 
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dency of novel reading in general,” while | hold back, until the feelings of anger and hos-| able value” in promoting their Master’s cause, 


THE FRIEND. 


they believe a Novel to be of ‘indescribable tility may be removed, and an ear be again 


value as an instrumentality of potent efficacy” 
for effecting a good purpose? Stronger terms 
could hardly be used to recommend Barclay’s 
Apology ; and if one Novel deserves such a 
character, so may another. Upon what 
ground then, can the testimony of the Society 
against them be supported? It does not rest, 
says the “ British Friend,” “ on Novels being 
works of fiction merely,” and if they may be 
so “ indescribably” potent for good, instead of 
bearing a testimony against them, writing and 
reading those as well got up as “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” ought to be advised and encouraged. 
The popularity of that work has already given 
rise to numerous imitations, some directed 
against the “ abominations of American sla- 
very,” and some against the abominations of 
English slavery, as exhibited among her ope- 
ratives ; and the appetite for this high-seasoned, 
exciting literature, being fairly developed, 
should the sentiments of the “ British Friend” 
on the subject, obtain general currency in our 
Society, it will be kept constantly stimulated 
until the minds of our members become so 
weakened, that other kinds of reading will be 
tasteless and rejected. Will not our respected 
Co-labourers reconsider the subject, and hon- 
estly examine whether their zeal against 
Slavery has not in this instance led them too 
far? 

If the dissemination of H. B, Stowe’s Novel 
should curtail the existence, or mitigate the 
evils of Slavery, we will rejoice at it: it would 
not be the first time that that which is evil in 
itself has been overruled for good; but as we 
said before, we do not believe that it has had 
or will have such effects. ‘The true character 
of Slavery, its abominable cruelties and injus- 
tice, were as well known before that work 
was written as since, A system that subjects 
a whole class in the community to the abso- 
lute and irresponsible possession and control 
of another, must, while human nature remains 
what it is, give rise to characters and scenes 
as revolting as any that may be delineated in 
it; and so far, the expression that the work is 
founded on fact, may be admitted; but the 
ardent feelings kindled up by it, are the fruits 
of the absorbing interest awakened in the 
minds of its readers, in the fictitious charac- 
ters so vividly portrayed; and as the con- 
sciousness ever attends that they existed only 
in the imagination of the authoress, that inter- 
est must in the nature of things be short lived. 

In this country, the febrile excitement cre- 
ated on its first appearance, has already passed 
off; and if we may judge from the tone of the 
public press, and the action of some of our 
Legislatures, it has been succeeded by a cold 
stage, which is anything but indicative of 
healthful or improved action, on the subject of 
Slavery, in the body politic. Its general re- 
ception as a truthful picture of all slaveholders, 
while they regard it as a high-coloured cari- 
cature intended to hold them up to scorn, has 
excited the evil passions of many among them, 
prompting them to repel the approaches of 


opened to hear them. 
But, says the “ British Friend,” “ objecting 
thus decidedly as ‘* ‘I'he Friend’ does to such 


works as this of H. B, Stowe’s, our readers | 


will naturally be curious to know if the Editor 
has any specific of his own to substitute.” It 
then quotes a paragraph from our remarks, 
where we say, that the removal of Slavery 
“can only be effected by the slaveholders 
themselves,” and italicises these words as 
though they indicated something that we had 
put forth as a specific. We mentioned no- 
thing as a specific; but we did say, that in 
order to bring about that effect, viz., abolishing 
slavery by the slaveholders themselves, those 
who are out of the immediate influence of the 
errors and prejudices of slaveholders, “ must 
address the hearts and understanding of their 
brethren involved in them, im the authority 
of Truth, and in the spirit of Christian love ; 
and we still believe that this will do more to 
effect that good work, than all the Novels that 
can be written. 

By the questions: “ Where, we would ask, 
is the difference between American, and British 
Colonial Slavery? Was not the latter sanc- 
tioned by the Imperial Legislature? and is not 
the like sanction extended to the ‘ institution’ 
by the United States?” it is evident that the 
Editors of the * British Friend,” in common 
with most of their countrymen, do not under- 
stand the complex character of our Govern- 
ment, or the relative powers of the States and 
the General Government. The difference is 
great. The “Imperial Legislature” had the 
authority to terminate slavery in the colonies— 
the Congress of the United States has no au- 
thority whatever over slavery in the States, 
It exercises jurisdiction on this subject in the 
District of Columbia and in the ‘Territories, 
but it can no more abolish slavery in any one 
of the States than it can abolish it in Cuba. 
Each State has left to it by the Constitution 
of the United States, the exclusive power to 
legislate on slavery within its own limits, and 
hence its removal, where slaveholders are in 
the ascendency, as they are in all the Slave 
States, can only be effected by the slaveholders 
themselves, All the excitement and declama- 
tion got up in the free States, and all the en- 
thusiasm raised in England by Uncle ‘Tom's 
Cabin, can do nothing towards liberating the 
poor slaves, except so far as it influences the 
feelings of the masters to legislate for their 
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we venture to say, would have been rejected 
by them, and pronounced by the latter as 
** distinguishable from pure wisdom.” It has 
been under the same kind of religious concern 
that Friends generally in this country, have 
endeavoured to uphold and advance the testi- 
mony of ‘Truth against slavery, and we are 
fully persuaded, that had this kind of concern 
been more generally kept to by others, and 
had our religious Society been allowed to con- 
tinue uninterrupted in the calm but effective 
course it was pursuing to disseminate its prin- 
ciples on that subject, and to influence those 
who hold in their hands the power over the 
poor slaves, the state of things in relation to 
slavery in our country, would now have been 
very different from what it is; the liberation 
of the down-trodden blacks would have been 
either widely effected, or more nearly con- 
summated, 

But the appropriation of slavery by infidel 
lecturers, vad unprincipled demagogues, as a 
topic by which they may excite the prejudices 
and inflame the passions of the people; and 
the want of Christian charity among some in 
the professing Christian church, betraying 
them into denunciations of all slaveholders, un- 
becoming the meek spirit of the Gospel, have 
naturally excited feelings of resentment and 
resistance in their minds, thereby postponing 
the measures for abolition that in some places 
appeared years ago near being perfected ; and 
have raised obstacles that will require much 
patient, persisting Christian labour to remove, 
before this curse can be eradicated. 

The * British Friend” hopes that our senti- 
ments on this subject “ are not representative 
of our Society” on this continent, but fears it 
is so, because the Yearly Meeting Epistles fre- 
quently express a desire to do something [re- 
specting slavery ] “when aright opening offers,” 
and says it participates in the feeling common 
in Great Britain, that Friends here ** are not 
so alive to their duty as our Christian profes. 
sion calls for.” We do not profess to be re- 
presentative of the Yearly Meetings on this 
continent, but we may be allowed to say, that 
if they act properly and effectually on this 
subject or any other, their Christian profes. 
sion requires them to act only when the great 
Head of the Church opens the way, and leads 
them thereto. ‘To those unbelieving Jews who 
were urging on our blessed Lord to show his 
works to his disciples, saying, “ There is no 
man that doeth anything in secret, and he 


freedom ; and notwithstanding the notion of| himself seeketh to be known openly ;” He re- 


the “British Friend,” of the * indescribable 
value” of H. B. Stowe’s Romance, we think 
there are none of our readers who understand 
the subject, but who will think with us, that 
that desirable result is more likely to be at- 
tained, by addressing them “in the authority 
of Truth, and in the spirit of Christian love,” 
than by its fancy sketches, however founded 
on fact, It was in that manner that A, Bene- 
zet, J. Churchman, J, Woolman, and their 
associates, laboured to remove slavery from 
our own Society, moving under a deep reli- 


those who address them in the language of| gious concern to convince the judgments and 


Truth; and compelling such (who are always 
the most efficient friends of the poor slave) to 


enlist the feelings of the masters. The idea 


plied, “ My time is not yet come, but your 
time is always ready: and so it has been 
from that time to the present, with the world 
and with his church. With the former, its 
time is always ready, but with the latter, its 
time is in the hand of its glorious High Priest, 
and it must wait patiently on him until “a 
right opening offers.’ 

It may be there is not sufficient zeal among 
us respecting slavery, and we certainly desire 
that zeal according to knowledge may be in- 
creased; but our brethren in Great Britain 
may rest assured that Friends in this country 
uaderstand the whole subject, the claims it 


of Novels and Romances being of “ indescrib-| has upon their best feelings and efforts, and 
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also the difficulties that surround it, and that 

they are often prevented from acting officially 
respecting it, by untoward circumstances of 
which Friends there are entirely ignorant, or 
do not comprehend their bearing, but, which 
shut up effectually the way for counsel, re- 
monstrance, or entreaty, 

In closing our remarks on this subject, we 
may not withhold the expression of our desire 
that notwithstanding the different views taken 
by us on this subject, the “ British Friend” 
and this journal may yet be found striving 
together in support of ad/ the testimonies and 
the doctrines of our beloved Society. 





In the remarks of our 24th number respect- 
ing the use of the term Sabbath applied to the 


first day of the week, when, after expressing | 


our sorrow at observing “that some in mem- 
bership with us” thus use the term, we said 
“this is especially observable in the contribu- 
tions to the two Periodicals published by 
members of the Society in Great Britain,” 
we had more particularly in our thoughts an- 
other journal than the “ British Friend.” ‘The 
Editors of the latter however, say “ We know 
not that contributions with the objectionable 
epithet have ever been offered to us for inser- 
tion ;” and they charge us with “ misrepresen- 
tation” injurious to the credit of their journal, 
We certainly had no such thought or intention, 
In the 4th number of their last volume is 
the Eleventh Report of the Friends’ School 
at Cape Town,” in which the following sen- 
tence occurs, taken from a letter of M. Jen- 
nings, dated Second month 25th, 1851, “ We 
see those who were formerly our scholars 
growing up as Sabbath School ‘Teachers ;” 
and in the very number in which we are 
charged with ‘ misrepresentation” on this sub- 
ject, is the Twelfth Report of this same 
“‘ Friends’ School,” containing the informa- 
tion from the same source, ‘The Sabbath 
School is also increasing.” By the manner 
in which M. Jennings dates her letters, we 
suppose she is a member of our Society, but 
whether she is or not, the Reports are made 
up by members, and are respecting a school 
called a “ Friends’ School,” and being contri- 
buted to the “ British Friend,” they fully sub- 
stantiate the truth of the expressions made 
use of by us, so far as it is concerned. We 
do not suppose the Editors would thus use or 
approve of thus using the word, but they may 
now see that it was not our “ mistake” that 
we took for ‘ marks of weakness and degene- 
racy,” and that their charge of *‘ mesrepresen- 
tation” is as unfounded as itisunkind. Will 
they allow us to reciprocate the language 
they employed towards “* The Friend?” “ We 
trust our transaltantic cotemporary will see 
the propriety of using more caution when it 
may again require to name our journal,” 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


By the Africa, Franklin, and Europa steamships, 
we have news from Liverpool to the 14th instant. 

ENGLAND.—The Peace Conference has by depu- 
ties solicited the Earl of Clarendon to insert in ell 
pending treaties with the United States, a clawe 
that all future difficulties shall be settled by arbitre- 
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tion. The ministry are likely to have a majority to 
sustain the ‘ budget’ offered by them. The weather 
has been wet and unseasonable. Snow had fallen 
throughout Ireland. Cotton improved slightly. 
Flour declined, yet in demand. 

IRELAND.—Owing to the emigration of so many 
labourers, wages have become very high. 

GERMANY.—The portraits of Kossuth and his 
fellow revolutionists have been seized by the public 
authorities. 

AUSTRIA.—A Countess who took part in the 
Hungarian revolution has been sentenced to ten 
years imprisonment. A new Bank of discount has 
been established at Vienna; capital five million 
florins. 

TURKEY.—The demands of Russia are likely to 
be arranged amicably. Turkey has yielded to Rus- 
sian and Austrian threats, and has resolved to expel 
political refugees. It is said the Porte will acknow- 
ledge the independence of Montenegro. 

PERSIA.—Persia is preparing an expedition 
against Herat,—the British ambassador threatens 
to leave the country should it proceed. 

CHINA.—The rebellion advances. The British 
residents at Shanghai were preparing to take refuge 
on board the fleet in that harbour. 

UNITED STATES.—Lake Erie—There was on 
the 19th inst. a severe gale on Lake Erie, occcasion- 
ing a considerable loss of vessels and of life. 

New York.—The express train on the Erie rail- 
road ran one day last week, 145 miles in 161 min- 
utes. It is well there was no collision. 

Virginia.—The Blue Ridge tunnel when completed 
will be 4200 feet long. One-half is finished; to 
complete the other half will take two years. 

Kentucky.—It is stated that the farm of Cassius 
M. Clay, now worked by freemen, yields him a good 
profit. Before he emancipated his slaves eight 
years since, its returns fell short of its expenses. 
He has some white labourers, and hires some of his 
old slaves. 

Utah.—The Mormons are making endeavours to 
cultivate oysters, crabs and lobsters, in the Great 
Salt Lake. 

California.—Two million three hundred thousand 
dollars of gold-dust on its way to New York. It is 
thought that silver and platina will hereafter make 
important items of shipment from San Francisco. 
The agricultural prospects improving. The salmon 
fisheries about Sacramento are very successful. 
There are twenty-two thousand Chinese in Cali- 
fornia. 

Boston.—An Eastern paper notices the invention 
of a machine for pegging shoes, and says it is to do 
the work in two or three minutes, and far better 
than if done by hand. 





Institute for Coloured Youth. 


The annual meeting of The Institute for 
Coloured Youth, will be held on Third-day, 
the 31st inst., at 3 o’clock, P. M., at the com- 
mittee-room, on Mulberry street. 


M. C. Corr, Secretary, 
Fifth month, 1853. 





Disp, of pulmonary consumption, on the 12th of 
Fourth month last, Mantua G., wife of Daniel Wil- 
liams, in the 36th year of her age, an esteemed 
member of Flushing Monthly and Particular Meet- 
ing, Belmont county, Ohio. Her illness was of sev- 


eral months continuance, during the forepart of 


which she entertained a strong hope of recovery ; 
but through holy help she was enabled some weeks 
before her death, to become entirely resigned to the 
will of her Creator, saying, that she now had no 
prospect of recovery, and that all she desired for 
herself, was a preparation to meet death. when it 
came, with an evidence of Divine acceptance. She 
was deeply tried at times through her sickness, with 
a feeling of the absence of her soul’s Beloved, con- 
cerning which she would sometimes speak in great 
tenderness and brokenness of spirit, not doubting 
but those proving seasons were dispensed for ber 
good, saying, “ We cannot doubt but that the Lord 





gious duty. 
not letting the affectionate part prevail so as to give 


peace and quietness, and I am ready to go.” 








will do right; I am willing to suffer anything, so 
that my end may be peace.” Her heart was often 
filled with thankfulness for the kind attention of her 
family and friends, and for the blessings with which 
she was surrounded, saying to those who attended 
her, “ Oh, I have so much to be thankful for, a poor 
unworthy creature as I feel myself to be!” About 
two weeks before her death, she remarked to a 
friend, “‘ that she had been striving to attain to that 
state in which she could feel an evidence of Divine 
acceptance, and that she found it necessary to be 
still, and wait upon the Lord his time, if it be until 
the very last moment; adding, “I have a hope that 
through mercy I shall not be cast off.” She fre- 
quently desired her friends not to have their minds 
too much taken up with worldly matters, saying, 
the world was nothing to her now; and querying, 
“ What would it all avail at such a time as this!” 
The night before her death, when suffering great 
difficulty of breathing, which she bore with much 
patience, she remarked, “I think it will be a favour 
when I am released ;” being then asked, if she felt 
ready to go, she replied, “1 do not feel anything in 
my way. Ido not see that there is anything more 
for me to do; yet I have not felt that evidence of 
my acceptance that I have desired. We cannot 
open any of the Lord’s mysteries; I often feel his 
presence near me ;” adding, “It is a great mistake 
to put off the work of repentance and preparation 
for death, until visited with affliction—that it was 
hard work when suffering the agonies of the body, 
to be still and have every thought brought into the 
obedience of Christ.” On the morning of her de- 
parture, being asked if she did not think the 
struggle nearly over, she replied, “I have craved 
a few minutes ease and quiet before I go;” 
then after lying still for some time, and breathing 
shorter and shorter, until it was thought by those 
around her that she was nearly gone, she again re- 
vived, and requested that her children might be 


brought one at a time to her bedside; she bade 


them all affectionately farewell, exhorting them to be 
obedient and kind to their father, to love one an- 
other, and be kind one to another—to fear and serve 
the Lord all their days, that when they come to die 
they might be prepared to meet her in Heaven, and 
receive the reward of the righteous, assuring them 
that her end was near, and that she expected soon 
to enter into everlasting rest and peace. Then 
addressing her husband, she desired him to be 
careful to attend to what he believed to be his reli- 
To train up the children in plainness, 


improper indulgence to them in little things, but to 
be firm, looking unto the right source for help, say- 
ing, that by so doing, the way would be made easier 
to getalong with them; take them to meeting when 


prudent, and there wait on the Lord, and serve him 


whilst young and in health, and do not put it off 
until brought to a sick bed. She then remarked, 
“T believe that I have not beenas faithful as I ought 
to have been, and think that is one reason that it 
has been so hard for me to attain to what I have 
now attained. I am now happy, happy; all is now 
Soon 
after which she quietly breathed her last, leaving 


her family and friends the consoling assurance, that 
He whose tender mercies are over all His works hath 
gathered her into the fold of everlasting rest and 


peace. 


——, at his residence, in Orleans county, State 
of New York, on the 18th of Fourth month, Revsen 
Harnes, a minister and member of Elba Monthly 
Meeting, in the 64th year of his age. Ata very 
early period in life the deceased was remarkable for 
gentleness and sweetness of disposition; evincing 
that Grace had in the morning of his day, begun its 
regulating influence; and as years increased, the 
good seed which had been thus early sown in the 
heart, brought forth fruit, to the comfort and edifi- 
cation of his friends, and to the praise of the good 
Husbandman. 
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